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For “The Friend.” 
Colonial Adventures and Experiences. 

This*is the title of a book published in 
London during last year, and relating the ex- 
periences of an Oxford graduate, who, with 
little money and no training to bodily labor, 
went out to Queensland, the north-eastern 
portion of Australia, to seek his fortune. He 
relied on his intellectual cultivation, hoping 
to find profitable employment for an educated 
man. This hope proved like the broken reed, 
on which if a man leans it will ever pierce 
his hand. He found Queensland a very thinly 
settled country, the portions occupied by the 
English being mainly large tracts occupied as 
extensive sheep farms, on which a few cabins 
for the shepherds were often miles apart. 
Having, as he says, about as much fitness for 
living in the colony, as for living in the moon, 
he was speedily reduced to groat extremities, 
and was glad to undertake employments, he 
would once have rejected with disdain. His 
book seems reliable, and gives much insight 
into the condition of society and the manners 
and customs of the land. 

Brisbane was the first stopping place. The 
only situation that presented, was an offer 
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difficulty, by offering to take charge of my 
boxes until such times as I might be able to 
send for them, or fetch them away. This was 
another of those to whom I had had letters. 
He held a very good position in the town, and 
I had the highest opinion of his honor and 
friendliness; so I thanked him, and made ar- 
rangements for sending the boxes to him. I 
may as well here relate the sequel of this ad- 
venture, as far as my luggage is concerned. 

“ After reaching Port Denison, I wrote to 

jthis gentleman, Mr. M., asking him to forward 

the boxes to an address which I gave him. 
He wrote back shortly, and said that he would 
take the first opportunity of doing so; at the 
same time he was kind enough to express the 
most fervent interest in my future success. 
I was soon after forced by circumstances to 
go up into that dreary region called the Bush, 
and had no opportunity for a long period, of 
ascertaining whether or no my boxes had 
arrived. At length I found, incidentally, that 
nothing had been heard of them. 

**While I was in Queensland, I got very 
mach into the habit of ‘finding myself at 
places ;’ in the course of the next two years, 
during which I had been the sport of circum- 
stances, kicked about like a football, I found 
myself again at Brisbane, having at that time 
some substantial hope of obtaining a situa- 
tion, and being very poorly dressed, my ward- 


{him that I could prove that I had left them 


under Mr. M.’s charge. ‘The more fool you 
for doing so,’ he replied, and told me that this 
gentleman was noted for such sharp practice 
as this, and had served several other people 
in the same way. He did not seem at all in- 
clined to take the matter up, and at last posi- 
tively refused to do so. He said that I should 
only get laughed at. ‘But,’ [ said, ‘I shall at 
least expose this rascal.’ ‘ Bless you,’ cried 
the officer (I don’t know whether he was 
constable, inspector, or superintendent,) ‘ he 
won’t care for that, he’s used to it.’ I could 
get no redress. But not long afterwards I 
had the pleasure of witnessing an exceedingly 
sound thrashing which M. received from some 
one else whom he had cheated in a similar 
manner. There is no pity in such matters 
for the new hand in a colony, the new chum, 
as he is called. He bas no vested rights. He 
is robbed and cheated on all hands, and if he 
complain, he is only treated with ridicule. I 
must say, however, that when he takes the 
law into his own hands, he is very generally 
applauded. This process of being cheated and 
knocked about, and learning to cheat and 
knock about in one’s turn, is facetiously term- 
ed by the old hands ‘colonial experience.” 

“ However, to return to the schooner, on 
which I was going to embark. Her chief 
cargo consisted of the boilers and machinery 


robe consisting of two shirts and a couple of|for a saw-mill, which was about to be estab- 


pairs of moleskin inexpressibles. I felt pleased 


lished on one of the islands far north. It is 


to think that I had such a large supply of|as well to state here that when a colonist 


clothing lying by. I called on Mr. M., who 
feigned an expression of great joy in recog- 
nizing me, but told me that he had forwarded 
my boxes to Port Denison a year ago. In 
proof of this statement he showed me a re- 
ceipt fur them purporting to be given by the 


from one, to whom he had brought letters of|captain of a steamboat ; with this explanation 


introduction, to give him a job at digging his 
garden at ten shillings a week. This was de- 
clined, and he resolved to try his success at 
Port Denison, a newer settlement on the coast, 
further north. Taking passage in a small 
trading schooner, he was compelled to leave 
behind his baggage, consisting of three en- 


I was forced to be content for the time, but I 
could not help remarking that the respectable 
black coat that he was wearing bore a very 
suspicious resemblance to one of my own. I[ 
began to suspect very much that this man 
was no better than a scoundrel. However, 
he offered to lend me a coat and waistcoat, 


ormous chests containing a great quantity of|somewhat old and worn, and a collar, and I 


good clothes and other articles. These he 
could not take with him, owing to the small 
size of the vessel, and he thus relates what 
finally was done with them. 

“The only thing I could do, therefore, was 


began again to think that I must have wrong- 
ed him. My suspicions, however, were soon 
turned into certainty ; for just before putting 
on the collar, [ noticed a small strip of linen 
pasted over the back of it; on removing this, 


to make a bundle of such things as I most|I found my own name underneath. On men- 
wanted, which I rolled up in my blankets. I|tioning this to a man who was boarding in 
was most perplexed about my boxes, which|the same house, he told me that if 1 went to 
I did not like to leave at the hotel. The land-|the back of Mr. M.’s house, I should see the 
lord had already offered to buy the contents| remains of my boxes, which he had thrown 


speaks of ‘the north,’ or ‘the far north,’ he 
means the new and comparatively unsettled 
districts. 

“The little schooner dropped slowly down 
the river, the banks of which lie low, and are 
generally edged by mangroves, which grow 
for a considerable distance in the water, and 
far back in what are called swamps. I man- 
aged to find a place to sleep among some spare 
sails in the hold, which, however, were swarm- 
ing with vermin, while big cockroaches, the 
size of w crown piece, ran over my face and 
limbs, and got caught by the dozen in the 
folds of my blanket. The second day we 
reached the bay, and, having passed out 
through the channel among the shoals, stood 
away northward, in beautiful weather, (it was 
now the end of winter.) The coast is bold 
and picturesque, wooded to the water’s edge, 
and o very much the color and appearance 
of the dwarf oak downs on Dartmoor on a 
day in September. Our track lay in a kind 
of channel two or three miles wide, outside 
which are numerous islands, which were not 
easily distinguished from the mainland at any 


by the pound, as he said he had a mare in|among a heap of rubbish. I did so, and was| distance, often looking like capes stretching 
training, and some of them might be useful | am ly satisfied by finding bits of the cover|far seaward. After the first fifty miles, we 
for stopping up chinks in the stable. Clothes,| with my name on them in printed characters. | noticed frequent blackfellows’* fires, and col- 


such as gentlemen wear in England, are quite} “I was so enraged that I went at once to 


as in the market in Brisbane; but still I the police-office and stated my case. The 
ou 


F 


ght this rather an extraordinary offer.' officer whom I saw treated the matter with 


met a gentleman who relieved me of my'an acknowledgment for the boxes. I told 





ortunately when coming up from the wharf, great unconcern, and asked me if I had taken| 


umns of signal smoke answering one another 


\from height to height and island to island. 





* [The native inhabitants are so called hy the col- 
onists. ] 
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“One great feature of this coast (as it 
struck me) was its loneliness. You may sail 
for hundreds of miles, through the wildest 
and most savage scenery it is possible to con- 
ceive, without seeing any sign of life, except 
the occasional signals of the blackfellows. The 
sea is almost always beautifully calm, the is- 
lands acting as a breakwater even when it is 
blowing hard, which it occasionally does for 
a few hours. There is no sea-room, but it is 
always easy to get shelter for a time until it 
is quiet again. Cyclones are not unfrequent. 
In 1866 I was witness to the Port of Towns- 
ville, Cleveland Bay, being destroyed by one: 
every house and store was levelled to the 
ground, with the exception, curiously enough, 
of the police station, where numbers of people 
took refuge; others crouched behind crags 
and rocks, as best they could; the air was full 
of fragments. Huye sheets of galvanized iron 
were torn from the roofs, and went skimming 
about like butterflies. When once a breach 
was made in a house, the whole structure 
seemed to collapse and melt away. In afew 
hours all was over, and the wreck and ruin 
was gigantic. The damage was calculated at 
ten thousand pounds. I witnessed the pro- 
— of the storm from underneath a bullock 

ray, in company with a Methodist parson, 
who had taken refuge there. For many 
miles, in the regular course of the storm, the 
trees were knocked down in rows like nine- 
pins, and the road to the interior was impass- 
able for weeks. At Rockingham Bay a large 
boat was blown out of the water, and rolled 
over and over many yards up the beach. The 
force of such a wind is tremendous; no living 
being could stand against it, and, as a matter 


of course, any vessel caught unawares by its 
fury must inevitably founder.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For “‘The Friend.” 


Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 235.) 
Sarah Hillman to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“ Philadelphia, 10th mo. 25th, 1833. 

“ My Dear Friend,—With a trembling hand, 
and a heart full, from a sense of the awful 
service to which some of us have believed 
that our dear Lord and Master has called us, 
and for which my poor spirit feels that I am 
altogether unfit, I sit down just to say to thee, 
Hold on thy way, for I believe that the blessed 
Shepherd of Israel will string thy bow for the 
battle, and teach thy fingers to fight, even in 
that place where it seems to me there is occa- 
sion to remove much rubbish, before the true 
seed can be found. Ah! my dear friend, I do 
sympathise with those who are so bound to 
the Lord Jesus, to his law and to his testi- 
mony, that they dare not rejoice while the 
seed reigns not; but who are willing to go 
down to the very bottom of Jordan, and abide 
there, not only until all the people pass over, 
but until the command is given to come up. 
These will bring stones of memorial up with 
them, to the honor and praise of Zion’s King. 

“ While I fear and tremble for myself, most 
earnestly do I crave to -be of this number, 
however despised by such as can speak their 
own words, and cry peace, when there is no 
peace. Truly when I began, none of these 
things were before me; but thou wilt under- 
stand me I hope, and feel with me, when | 
tell thee, that in obedience to what seemed to 
be a required sacrifice, I have just been the 
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round of our Monthly Meetings; in which I 
had to feel deeply, both for myself and others. 
It cost me some suffering, but the peace which 
passeth understanding, is infinitely beyond 
every earthly satisfaction. And I trust that 
I may say to the praise of His grace who hath 
loved us and died for us, that He was near to 
strengthen me, and his Arm did bear me up. 
He remains to be the mighty Help of Israel ; 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

“Thou knowest, my dear friend, that to be 
thus led about, is a humbling, a self-abasing 
employment: but if we are, from season to 
season, renewedly made to feel that the Most 
High reigneth ; and that notwithstanding our 
own weakness and vileness are great, yet 
through the power of an endless life, his 
strength is perfected in our weakness, how it 
animates, and enables us patiently to submit 
to the watchings, the fastings and the deaths 
many, which we have to pass through, not 
only while treading the awful path of prepa- 
ration, but while eating the roll of prophecy, 
written within and without with mourning, 
lamentation and woe. 

“Thou hast no doubt heard of the death of 
dear N. S., furnishing another evidence of the 
necessity of faithfulness, and that here we 
have no continuing city, but are strangers 
ang pilgrims, whose business it is to seek a 
city that hath foundations, with diligence. 
Ah! the time draws near, when this mortal 
must put on immortality ; when we shall each 
have to appear before the judgment seat of 
Him, who is our Prophet, Priest, and King, 
and who will be our Judge also. And Oh! 1 
humbly hope that we may be permitted, 
through the boundless mercy of our adorable 
Advocate and Redeemer, to enter that glori- 
ous holy city, whose walls are salvation, and 
her gates eternal praise, where the troubles 
of time shall affect us no more. 

I affectionately salute thee, and bid thee 
farewell. 

Thy attached, Saran HILiMay.” 
Ann Jones to Mildred Rateliff. 
“Stockport, Eng., 12th mo. 3rd, 1833. 

“My Dear Friend,—Thy great kindness in 
writing to me so repeatedly, is worthy of a 
different and better acknowledgment than it 
has yet had from my hand. But I can truly 
tell thee, that my heart appreciates the favor 
of being had in remembrance by thee ; and to 
receive a written proof of it, is always pleasant 
and grateful to my feelings. Thy last letter, 
written in Rhode Island, so far away from 
thy outward habitation, was doubly welcome. 
[It was welcome, not only on account of its 
giving proof of thy liberation from some bonds 
in which thou wast held, when it was my lot 
to be a sojourner in the part where thou re- 
sides, but it was welcome also because it con- 
veyed the tidings of thy being enabled to 
move along from day to day, in the service 
of thy dear Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

“Whatever may be the attendant weak- 
ness, the infirmity or the conflicts of flesh and 
spirit, through which thou and [ may yet 
have to pass, in fulfilling the remaining duties 
of our day, in filling up the portion of labor 
or of suffering which is yet behind, for our 
own or the body’s sake—the church ; may He, 
who in mercy visited and awakened our souls 
in early life, and brought us, by his grace and 
good spirit in our hearts, to see and to feel 
our lost and undone condition, unless redeem- 
ed from all the power of the enemy, continue 


to watch over us as He did when he gave yg 
to feel our helplessness and utter inability of 
ourselves to do any good thing; and who un. 
der these humiliating feelings, strengthened 
us to enter into covenant with Him, that if 
He would be with us and would keep us in 
the way that we should go, and would give 
us bread to eat, and raiment to put on, and 
bring us in the end to our Father’s house in 
peace, then He the Lord, should be our God, 

“Ah! may He be pleased in his great mercy 
to keep us from falling, and strengthen us to 
fulfil his blessed will; that so in the end, His 
glorious holy Name may be magnified, glori- 
fied and adored, in and through the redemp- 
tion of our immortal souls, unto final recon- 
ciliation and acceptance with himself, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, unto whom be. 
longeth eternal praise, alleluia, glory and 
honor, might, majesty and power, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

“Before the receipt of thy letter, I had 
heard of thy attending the Yearly Meetings 
of Philadelphia and New York, to the com- 
fort of Friends. And from the manner in 
which thy companions were spoken of, I trust 
they were fellow-helpers with thee, bearing 
thy burdens, and supporting thee as far as it 
was in their power. Are they members of 
the same particular meeting with thyself? I 
do not recollect meeting with them, but wish 
to be affectionately remembered to them for 
the work’s sake. 

“ What thou mentions of Jacob Green and 
his services, so entirely corresponds with all 
that we have heard of his visit and labors 
amongst Friends in America, that it is traly 
comforting to find that he had been so favored 
of his great Master as to acquit himself to the 
satisfaction, comfort, and edification of those 
amongst whom he has labored. We have not 
seen him since his return, but hope he may 
be at our next Yearly Meeting. I have known 
this dear Friend from the early time of his 
appearance in the ministry, when I was in 
Ireland in the latter part of 1811; and have 
ever esteemed and loved him as a humble dis- 
ciple of a crucified Lord. Well would it be 
for our Society if we had more like him. Our 
dear Elizabeth Robson continues to be the 
same diligent laborious handmaid of her great 
Lord and Master, as when with you. She 
has been laboring for the last six months 
amongst Friends and others in the southern 
and western counties of our isle, to the com- 
fort and edification of many. Her busband 
being with her as companion, must be a com- 
fort and strength to her, as well as pleasant 
and desirable to himself. 

“Our endeared friend Stephen Grellet, is 
industriously pursuing his good Master’s basi- 
ness. He is much favored in speaking the 
Truth in love, and in dividing the word, to 
the different states amongst whom he labors. 
He has been through Scotland and Ireland 
since the Yearly Meeting, and is at present 
engaged in visiting Friends in some of the 
northern counties. 

“We have not seen since he came 
to our country. We hear him spoken of as & 
great minister, very eloquent, and the young 
people are much pleased with him both in 
and out of meetings. They say that he is an 
intelligent man, and cheerful in conversation. 
All this is good in its place ; but I am appre 
hensive that we shall have something to try 
our foundation, and cause us to seek to get 
deeper than the mere surface of things. —— 
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is at present travelling with him, though not 
with the approbation of many feeling Friends. 

“Our lot is much at home of late, and often 
in a low spot, mourning over the state of 


things amongst us as a people, both here, and| however, did no more than point out the way 

ty deep. Iam some-|for the solution of the problem, and it was re- 
times ready to conclude that all which wejserved to our great Newton to accomplish 
have yet seen of scattering and desolation|the prophecy of his predecessor, “that the 
amongst this people, is but as the beginning] discovery of the true laws of gravitation would 
of sorrows. Where the devastation will stop,| be accomplished in a future generation, when 
the Lord alone knows. May we dwell so/it should please the Almighty Creator of Na- 
near to the Fountain and Source of wisdom,|ture to reveal her mysteries to man.” 


on your side of the mig 


light and strength, as not only availingly to 


mourn, to sigh and to cry because of the de-| tide-generating power of a celestial body arises 
parture of many from the purity and simpli-| from the difference of the attraction it exerts 
city of the ever-blessed and unchangeable} on the centre and surface of the earth. Thus 
Trath ; but also that we may be prepared, by|it was at once made clear how the water not 
keeping the eye single to our holy Leader,| only rises on the surface facing the moon, but 
and by watching in the Light, to blow the|jalso on the opposite side of the earth, as in 
the latter case the moon acts more strongly 
His bidding whose the cause is, and who does|on the mass of the earth than on the waters 
which cover the hemisphere most distant 
from her. The evident consequence is that 
the earth sinks (so to say), on the surface 
turned from the moon, whereby a deepening 
of the waters, or, in other words, a rising of 
the tide, is occasioned. 


trumpet in Zion, and to sound an alarm at 


at times, in his unutterable mercy, renew the 
faith of his little ones; and revive the hope 
that He will not suffer his heritage to be 
wholly trodden down by the wild boar of the 
forest, nor permit the enemy of all good to 
triumph over the remnant of his people, who 
dare not forsake the standard of truth and 
righteousness which He erected in the view 
of the nations, and gave to our worthy pre- 
decessors to support; nor let go one of those 
precious testimonies, however small in the 
estimation of this world’s wisdom, which he 
called them to bear, and enabled them to sup- 
port through much suffering, scorn and con- 
tempt. Ah! who among us is now prepared 
to endure so great a fight of afflictions as they 
endured ? or take joyfully the spoiling of our 
goods ? or enter prison houses, suffering bonds 
and imprisonment—yea, death itself for the 
testimony of a good conscience towards God ; 
not counting our lives dear unto ourselves, so 
that we might finish our course with joy, and 
the ministry which we have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God? 

“My dear husband, who is a true yoke fel- 
low in the gospel, unites with me in endeared 
love to thee. In which I am thy affection- 
ately attached friend, ANN JONES.” 


(To be continued.) 

Selected. 

When a man has once consented for any 
consideration to screen vice from merited ex- 
posure—the work of his own moral debase- 
ment is already begun—and it needs but time, 
and other favoring influences to bring that 
work to its completion. He has taken a down- 
ward step in the process of individual degra- 
dation. Before we can in the secret of our 
hearts consent to screen vice, even for the 
sake of the holy places in which it is com- 
mitted, comparatively elevated as our own 
moral standard may yet be, and sincerely as 
we may reprobate the iniquity we conceal, 
we must nevertheless have lowered that stand- 
ard toward the level of the guilty person. 
We cannot screen vice, and yet hate it, with 
the holy hatred of high-minded christian 
purity. His own moral sentiments have re- 
ceived a deadly wound, and though he may 
for a time retain a moral sensibility to the 
odiousness of vice; and it may require years 
of preparatory influence before the ugliness 
of vice will disappear, yet the heart will be- 
come finally perverted, and the monster be 
embraced as a bosom companion.—J/. J. Stone. 


whose attractive power upon the earth is 160 
times smaller than that of the sun, is yet able 
to occasion a stronger tide, since, from her 
close proximity to the earth, she attracts the 
surface more forcibly than the centre with the 
thirtieth part of her power, while the distant 
sun occasions a difference of attraction on 
these two points equal only to one twelve- 
thousandth part of her attractive force. 

















why the highest tides take place at new and 
full moon ; that is, when the moon stands be- 
tween the sun and the earth; or the latter 
between the sun and the moon, as the two 
celestial bodies unite their powers; while at 
half moon the solar tide corresponding with 
the lunar ebb, or the lunar tide with the solar 
ebb, counteract each other. 


of the tides only in its more prominent and 













































For “ The Friend.” They are generally low on the wide and 


Open ocean. Thus the highest tides at Ota- 

heite do not exceed eleven inches, three feet 

- St. Helena, one foot and a half at Porto 
ico. 

But when considerable obstructions oppose 
the progress of the tide-waves, such as vast 
promontories, long and narrow channels, or 
bays of diminishing width, and mouths of 
rivers directly facing its swell, it rises toa very 
great height. Thus, at the bottom of the Bay 
of Fundy, which stretches its long arm be- 
tween Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the 
spring tides rise to sixty, seventy, or even one 
hundred feet, while at its entrance they do 
not exceed nine feet, and their swell is so 
rapid as frequently to sweep away cattle feed- 
ing on the shore. 

The Bristol Channel and the bay of St. 
Malo, in Brittany, are also renowned for their 
high tides. Near Chepstow the flux is said 
sometimes to reach the surprising height of 
seventy feet, and at St. Malo the floods fre- 
quently rise to forty and fifty feet. When 
the water is low, this small sea-port town ap- 
pears surrounded on all sides by fantastically 
shaped cliffs covered with sea-weeds and 
barnacles. Pools of salt water interspersed 
here and there among the hollowed stones, 
or on the even ground between them, and 
harboring many curious varieties of marine 
animals, are the only visible signs of the 
vicinity of the ocean, whose hoarse murmurs 
are heard resounding from afar. But an as- 
tonishing change takes place a few hours 
after, when the town, surrounded by the sea, 
would be a complete island, but for a long, 
narrow causeway which connects it with the 
main land. 

Although the sun and the moon exert some 
attraction upon the smaller and inclosed seas, 
yet the development of a powerful flood-wave 
necessarily requires that the moon should act 
upon a sufficiently wide and deep expanse of 
ocean. Even the Atlantic is not broad enough 
for this purpose, as its equatorial width mea- 
sures no more than one-eighth of the earth’s 
circumference ; and the Pacific itself, notwith- 
standing its vast area, is so studded with is- 
lands and shallows, that it presents a much 
more obstructed basin for the action of the 
tide-wave than might be expected from its 
apparent dimensions and equatorial position. 

Thus it is the Southern Ocean, where the 
greatest uninterrupted surface of deep water 
is exposed to the influence of the moon, that 
we must look for the chief cradle of the tides. 
From this starting point they flow on all sides 
to the northward, progressing like any other 
wave that arises on a small scale in a pond 
from a gust of wind, the throwing of a stone, 
or any other cause capable of producing an 
undulating movement on the surface of the 
water. 

The tide wave, which ultimately reaches 
the shores of England, arrives at the Cape of 
Good Hope thirteen hours after it has left 
Van Diemans Land, and thence rolls on- 
ward in fourteen or fifteen hours to the coasts 
of Spain, France and Ireland. It penetrates 
into the North Sea by two different ways. 
One of its ramifications turns round Scotland 
and thence flows onwards to the south, tak- 
ing nineteen or twenty hours for the passage 
from Galway to the mouth of the Thames. 
A tide-wave, for instance, which appears at 
five in the afternoon on the west coast of Ire- 
land, arrives at eight near the Shetland Is- 


The Tides. 


(Concluded from page 238.) 
The general notion of a mutual attraction, 


Newton was the first who proved that the 


It now also became clear how the moon, 


Now also a full explanation was first given 


But even Newton explained the true theory 


general features, and the labors of other ma- 
thematicians, such as Mac Laurin, Bernorelli, 
Euler, La Place and Whewell, were required 
for its further development, so as fully to ex- 
plain all the particulars of the sublime phe- 
nomenon. 

The reproach has often been made to science 
that she banishes poetry from nature, and 
disenchants the forest and the field; but this 
surely is not the case in the present instance, 
for what poetical fiction can fill the soul with 
a grander image than that of the eternal rest- 
lessly progressing tide-wave, which, following 
the triumphant march of the sun and moon, 
began as soon as the primeval ocean was 
formed, and shall last uninterruptedly as long 
as our solar system exists! 

Were the whole earth covered with one sea 
of equal depth, the tides would regularly 
move onwards from east to west, and every 
where attain the same height under the same 
latitude. But the direction and force of the 
tide-wave are modified by many obstacles on 
its way, such as coast lines and groups of is- 
lands, and it has to traverse seas of very un- 
equal depth and form. Flat coasts impede its 
current by friction, while it rolls faster along 
deep mural coasts. From all these causes 
the strength of the tides is very unequal in 
different places. 
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Jands, reaches Aberdeen at midnight, Hull at|and apostates to be arrested in their career,jof a small amount of pain, effected a cure, 


five in the morning, and Margate at noon. 

The other ramification of the same tide- 
wave, taking the shorter route through the 
Channel, had meanwhile preceded it by twelve 
hours, having reached Brest about five o’clock 
of the afternoon (at the same time that the 
northern branch appeared at Galway), Cher- 
bourg at seven, Brighton at nine, Calais at 
eleven, and the mouth of the Thames at mid- 
night. 

hus, in this southern corner of the North 
Sea, two tide-waves unite that belong to two 
successive floods; the Scotch branch having 
started twelve hours sooner from the great 
Southern Ocean than the Channel branch, 
which thus results from the next following 
tide. The meeting of the two branches natur- 
ally gives rise to a more considerable rising 
of the waters, so that this circumstance, by 
allowing large ships to sail up the Thames, 
may be considered one of the fundamental 
causes of the grandeur of London. 

In other parts of the North Sea, where the 
two tide-waves appear at different times, the 
contrary takes place, for the ebb of the one 
coinciding with the rise of the other, they 
weaken or even neutralize each other. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Effects of Giving Place to False Reasoning. 

Sixth mo. 1826. Now when I feel the in- 
firmities of age coming upon me, the cause 
appears as precious to me as ever; but alas! 
how different is the state of Society! Schism 
is beginning to make its appearance in an ap- 
palling manner; and why isitso? Because 


all have not kept their first love; but giving 


place to false reasoning, have departed from 
the Truth, and made innovations in doctrine— 
the minds of Friends have become alienated 
one from another, and those who should have 
been examples to the flock, have been the means 
of leading others astray. The discipline of 
the church, if not discarded, is much neglect- 
ed, and endeavors used to weaken this hedge. 
Discordant sentiments disturb the quiet of Society, 
and in some places threaten its dissolution. The 
youth, taking advantage of the commotion, 
have, in many instances, taken their flight 
into the customs and fashions of the world, 
so that they could not be recognized either 
by their dress or address, as members of our 
religious Society. An awful responsibility 
rests upon some of those who stand in the fore 
ranks; and I have often felt willing to inves- 
tigate myself, and see wherein I have con- 
tributed to this sorrowful change; and now 
fervently desire not to justify myself, by 
avoiding a close scrutiny, as respects my con- 
duct and the doctrines I preach. I am not 
sensible of holding any sentiments different 
from what I first set out with, and held up 
to the public in the beginning of my minis- 
terial labors; which doctrines had a good 
effect to unite me to my friends, and rendered 
them near to me. 

* * * * * 

I mourn over the state we are in; but as 
our religious Society was gathered by an out- 
stretched arm, and our worthy predecessors 


and turned backward; and that the blessed 
Head of the church will raise up judges as at 


the first, and counsellers as at the beginning. 
—Henry Hull. 


LOOK AT HOME. 
Should you feel inclined to censure 
Faults which you in others view, 
Ask your own heart, ere you venture, 
If that has not failings too. 


Let not friendly vows be broken, 
Rather strive a friend to gain; 

Many a word in anger spoken 
Finds its passage home again. 


Do not then in idle pleasure 
Trifle with a brother’s fame; 

Guard it as a secret treasure, 
Sacred as your own good name. 


Do not form opinions blindly, 
Hastiness to trouble tends, 

Those of whom we've thought unkindly 
Oft become our warmest friends. 


STILL WILL WE TRUST. 
Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod, 


Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and weary, 
Still will we trust in God! 


Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed; 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain ; 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed 
We find our peace again. 


Choose for us, God! nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good Thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, God’! thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind. 


So, from our sky the night shall furl her shadows, 
And day pour gladness through his golden gates— 
Our rough path lead to flower-enameled meadows 
Where joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardship, shrink not from the loss ; 
Our guerdon lies beyond the hour of trial, 
Our crown beyond the cross. 


W. H. Burleigh. 


Obedient Followers of the Crucified Immanuel. 
—lIs it not our interest to leave all to the 
Lord, simply pursuing that path on which the 
light shines with clearness; for in a little 
while this will prove the greatest consequence 
to us all? I endeavor to keep in view, that 
to the obedient followers of the crucified Im- 
manuel, tribulations will cease and difficulties 
come to an end, being succeeded by that con- 
sumate felicity which shall never end. May 
we therefore press after this pure and perfect 
obedience unto life. Oh! may not only we who 
are seniors be so engaged, but the dear ehil- 
dren, Moses-like, choose rather to “suffer 
affliction with the people of God,” than to 
enjoy “the pleasures of sin” for a moment; 


The operation introduced by Dr. Hunter ig 
now universally practised in surgery. 

Woe to them that have their hearts in their 
earthly possessions! for when they are gone, 
their heaven is gone with them. It is too 
much the sin of the greater part of the world, 
that they stick in the comforts of it. It ig 
lamentable to behold how their affections are 
bemired, and entangled with their conveni- 
ences and accommodations in it. The true 
self-denying man is a pilgrim ; but the selfish 
man is an inhabitant of the world; the one 
uses it, as men do ships, to transport them. 
selves, or tackle in a journey, that is to get 
home; the other looks no further, whatever 
he prates, than to be fixed in fulness and ease 
here, and likes it so well, that if he could, he 
would not exchange. He will not trouble 
himself to think of the other world, till he ig 
sure he must live no longer in this: then, alas! 
it will prove too late. Not to Abraham, but 
to Dives he must go; the story is as true as 
sad.— Wo Cross, no Crown. 


Gutta Percha.—The tree yielding this use. 
ful substance was first observed by a botanist 
named Lobb, while engaged in a botanical 
mission in Singapore; but gutta percha was 
first brought into general notice in 1845, by 
Dr. Montgomery, whose attention was at- 
tracted to it by seeing the Malays employ it 
to make handles for implements. He found 
that the material could be advantageously 
substituted for caoutchouc in the constraction 
of the parts of surgical instruments hereto- 
fore made of that substance. He ascertained 
from the natives that the tree yielding the 
gutta (Malayan for gum) attains a height of 
60 or 70 feet, and a diameter of three or four 
feet, that its wood is valueless as timber, but 
that its fruit yields a concrete oil, which is 
used for food. The tree is found in Singa- 
pore, Borneo, and the adjacent islands. The 
largest quantity of juice yielded by a single 
trunk, is only 20 or 30 lbs.; and the improvi- 
dent natives will rather sacrifice a tree of a 
hundred years growth, for the sake of obtain- 
ing all its juice at once, than submit to the 
process of tapping the trunk and allowing the 
gum to exude in small quantities annually. 
The people fell the trees, strip off the bark 
and collect the milky juice in a cavity formed 
by the hollow stem of the plantain leaf— 
when, being exposed to the air, it coagulates. 
All the large trees in the island of Singapore 
have been destroyed, but they are found all 
along the Malayan peninsula as far as Pen- 
ang. Hot water (about 150°) has a remark- 
able action on the substance, the gum con- 
tracts and becomes plastic, and may then be 
made to assume any form, which will be 


having an eye to the glorious recompense of| permanent at any ordinary temperature.— 


reward.—Sarah (Lynes) Grubb. 


Experiments on the Lower Animals.—Till 
late in the last century aneurism in the ar- 
teries was treated by cutting off the limb. 
The great physiologist, Dr. Hunter, was led 
by his intimate knowledge of anatomy to 


were supported by the invincible power of|think it probable, that by the simple device 
Jesus, under the deep sufferings they had to|of tying a silk thread round the artery in a 
endure, for their faithfulness in the cause of|certain part of its coarse, he should be able to 


their Lord and Saviour, so I am at times com- 
forted in the belief that, however great the de- 
fection, and wide-spread the devastation, the 
Society will yet know the armies of aliens 


cure the disease, and save both life and limb. 
He made trial on living dogs, and succeeded ; 
he proceeded to the same with the human 
sufferer from aneurism, and, at the expense 


Keddie. 


I can honestly say, that the greatest delight 
and satisfaction that I ever have in present 
possession, is to feel the baptism of the Spirit 
to wash my heart, and unite it to the seed in 
the bitter sense of suffering; and the most 
pleasing contemplation that I have in future 
prospect in this life, is to see the prosperity 
of Truth, and to be favored with liberty and 
capacity to serve the cause thereof in my 
generation. And for the integrity of this 
declaration I dare appeal to the Searcher of 
all hearts, who hath even now tendered my 
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spirit in humble prostration before him.— religious visit to his Friends in that country.|pears, in the following reflections, addressed 


Richard Shackleton. 





For “The Friend” 
A Correspondence, (with notes,) between Thomas. 
Story and James Logan. 
“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time,— 
Foot-prints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s stormy main, 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 

It is perhaps to be regretted that we have 
not more of such particulars of the lives of 
eminent Friends, as would enable us to see, 
them in their more ordinary characters as 
men among men, and would exhibit them at) 
times when not engaged in special religious| 
exercise, as well as at those more favored| 
periods when such exercises were upon their 
minds. For though it be true that such 
Friends have generally thought the events of 
their ordinary lives scarcely worthy of record| 
in the journals they have left us, and that the 
account of the Lord’s dealings with them as 
of much greater value, yet as even the ordinary 
daily life of a true Christian is governed by| 
and imbued with the same Spirit which ae- 
companies his hours of closer communion, the 
record of this also is well worthy of preserva- 
tion, and often instructively evinces a clear- 
sightedness in things of the present life, which 
is the gift of the same Spirit. And this latter 
effect of the influence of the Holy Spirit, is 
more intelligible or obvious to those who are 
yet inexperienced in religion, or are “halting” 
and doubtful “between two opinions,” than 
the deeper experiences and exercises of min- 
isters. I have therefore thought that some 
selections from a friendly correspondence be- 
tween Thomas Story and James Logan, might 
be acceptable and instructive, as well as in- 
teresting, especially to the younger, as ex- 
hibiting the writers in their positions as 
warmly attached, mutual friends, helpful and 
interested members of human society, and in- 
vestigators in those branches of natural and 
general science which have called forth, and 
will continue to call forth usefully, when 
under due regulation, the powers of the mind 
of man. 

Although both these Friends are known by 
reputation to many of our elder members, and 
T. Story generally to the readers of Friends’ 
Library, yet it may be advisable in this place 
to introduce a brief sketch of their lives and 
characters, the materials for which are drawn 
from Wilson Armistead’s Memoir of James 
Logan, from whence also the letters are taken. 

“Thomas Story was an eminent preacher 
among Friends. His ministry was very con- 
vincing and edifying, so that he was acknow- 
ledged, not only by the Society of which he 
was a member, but by other people, as a truly 
evangelical minister. He was brought up in 
profession with the Church of England, and 
having studied for the law, practised in Car. 
lisle, and subsequently in London. Being 
from his youth inclined to piety, he examined 
closely into the doctrines of several sects, and 
eventually became convinced that the princi- 
of Quakerism accorded with those of the 

ew Testament, and he espoused them. 


| 
| 





Being solicited by William Penn to take up 
his residence in Philadelphia, to assist in set- 
tling the affairs of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and reducing them to order, he re- 
mained in America fourteen years. He was 
appointed one of the Governor's council, 
Keeper of the great seal, Master of the rolls, 
and one of his commissioners of property for 
special purposes, besides the office of Recorder 
for the City of Philadelphia, &c. In 1706, he 
was also chosen Mayor of the city, but de- 
clined to accept the office. During his resi- 
dence in America he paid frequent religious 
visits to Friends in different parts of that con- 
tinent, and to the West Indian islands. In 
his passage from Jamaica to Philadelphia, the 
vessel he was in was taken by a French priva- 
teer, and carried into Martinique, where he 
and the ship’s company, except in losing their 
goods and clothes, were kindly and hospitably 
treated. After some stay there, they got a 
passage to Guadaloupe, and thence in a flag 
of truce to Antigua. In 1714 he passed again 
to Barbadoes, and thence returned to England, 
where he continued his gospel labors, in a 
successive course of travelling in the various 
quarters of the British Islands. His last jour- 
ney was in 1740, and he departed this life at 
Carlisle in 1742, aged near eighty ; a minister 
about fifty years. 


by him “to myself,” and which are inserted 
for their intrinsic value as well as to throw 
light on this essential part of character, to 
have been a truly religious man, and in this 
respect, as well as others, a congenial spirit 
to the former, his friend and correspondent. 


Paper drawn up by J. Logan. Addressed 
“to myself.” 

Ist. Remember that thou art not of thy 
own production, but brought into this world 
by the Creator and supreme Lord of it ; who 
being the only Fountain of true wisdom and 
goodness, has certainly proposed some 
and wise endin it. This end is his honor and 
thy happiness, through an exact obedience 
to his will, the standard of all order, and only 
rule for thy direction. Seeing therefore, this 
is thy end, live not in vain, but make it thy 
only study to consecrate thy whole life to 
him ; enter into covenant with him forever 
to be his by service, whose thou art by crea- 
tion. Remember always that thou art a 
servant to an Almighty Being, whose eye is 
ever upon thee in thy most secret retirements; 
who perpetually beholds thy actions ; and can 
never be deceived ; who by thy service pro- 
poses thy own true happiness as the reward 


lof thy obedience, and if thou wilt be faithful 
His funeral was attended | 
by a great number of Friends from several | 


to Him, will never disappoint thee. 
2nd. Remember that thou art by profession 


parts of the country, and also by many people|a Christian ; that is, one who art called after 
of the neighborhood, who were deeply affect-|the immaculate Lamb of God, who, by offer- 
ed with the loss of a man so valuable and|ing himself a sacrifice for thee, atoned for thy 
useful to his country in several stations of|sins ; and, by debasing himself to thy condition, 


life." —Memoir of James Logan. 


has given thee the example of his own unspot- 


(The sketch of James Logan is abbreviated |ted life tocopy after. Clothe thyself, therefore, 


from the same source.) 


with his spirit, make him thy holy pattern, 


James Logan was born in membership with|and do nothing unbecoming so great and 
the Society of Friends, at Lurgan, in Ireland, | glorious a title. 


about the year 1674 or 1675. Being endowed 
with a good genius, and favored with a suit- 
able education, he became a polite scholar, 
being master of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
French, Spanish and Italian, acquainted also 
with the oriental tongues, and well versed in 
the mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
other branches of physical science, so that in 
after life his correspondence was sought by 





3rd. In the morning at thy rising, prostrate 


\thyself before thy Great Master, who has led 


thee safe through the dark vale of the past 
night, as a servant ready and desirous to per- 
form his holy will the following day. Wait on 
him in humility to know it. Pray to him 
with thankfulness for his past goodness, en- 
treating him to make it further manifest to 
thee, and to give thee strength diligently to 


the most distinguished literary characters of|execute it; devote thyself to his service ; re- 
Europe. In the spring of 1699, he was so-|commend thyself to his protection ; remember- 
licited by William Penn to accompany him tojing that without His assistance thy best en- 
his newly founded colony in America, to act|deavors can avail nothing. Call to mind the 
as his secretary there. Having accepted this|orbs that have once more rolled about. The 
proposition, he sailed with the Proprietor to|advancing sun summons the creation to its 
Pennsylvania, where he continued, as Secre-|wonted labors, the world prepares for its re- 
tary, to serve the interests of the Proprietary | spective duties, and now there is an universal 
family through many difficulties and embar- |dressing ; much painsis bestowed on this fading 
rassments, and for many years without com-|vehicle ; dothou at least with no less care, adorn 
pensation, with exemplary fidelity and disin-|thy immortal soul with more permanent and 
terestedness. He acquired a handsome com-|solid beauties. The choristers of the air per- 
petency by his business as a merchant, and|form their matins to their heavenly King. 
having married Sarah Reed, a sister-in-law of| Do thou, as a more intelligent and enlighten- 
Israel Pemberton the elder’s, built the ancient jed being, offer up thy morning sacrifice pro- 
mansion, still standing at Stenton, near Ger-|portioned to the measure of grace imparted 
mantown, where the evening of his life was|to thee. Suffer not the sun in winter at 
spent. He held several offices of trust in the |farthest, or the sixth hour in summer, to find 
colony, was Chief Justice four years, and|thee, if in health, on thy pillow. Rouse with 
Governor of the Province two years; Presi-|the more simple servants of nature, and, 
dent of Council, Commissioner of Property,|borrowing one hour from the sleep of slug- 
&c.; yet found time for pursuing his researches |gards, spend it in thy chamber in dressing 
in literature and science, one result of which |thy soul with prayer and meditation, reading 
was that valuable collection of books be-|the Scriptures and good authors. Thrice 





“In 1698 he accompanied William Penn|queathed by him to the City of Philadelphia, |happy those blessed moments, they will yield 


and John Everot in a religious visit to Friends| known as the Loganian Library. As a re- animmortal harvest of never failing treasures. 
in Ireland, and in the same year he embarked |ligious character he was less widely useful| 4th. In the evening, before thou suffer sleep 
for America, believing it his duty to pay a'and less known than Thomas Story, but ap- to invade thine eyes, recollect the actions of 
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the past day, keeping, if possible, an exact and suffer not thy heart or mind to become a|hold composed of teachers, caretakers, ag. 


account of all thy hours. Consider, then, 
how far, and wherein, thou hast swerved from 
thy morning resolutions, (as too often thou 
wilt find thou hast.) Pray earnestly and 
humbly for forgiveness, not only for all those 
slips, but for all the past sins and errors of thy 
life. Implore a greater degree of strength, 
from Him who alone can give it, both to help 
out thy natural infirmities, and guard thee 
against the snares of the soul’senemy. Thus 
anticipate the reckoning of the great and last 
day, and calming thy conscience in a true 
peace with thy God, to his Divine protection 
commit thyself, and, as if it were thy last 
sleep, compose thyself to rest. 

5th. As piety and virtue, (that is, a true 
adoration of God, and the study and observ- 
ance of the established order of the creation, 


according to the original laws prescribed to) 


it by his will in its primitive purity, from 
which mankind is unhappily fallen,) is to be 
the whole aim and business of this life, so re- 
member that the same enemy that caused thy 
first parents to forfeit their blessed condition 
notwithstanding the gate is now opened fo 
a restoration, is perpetually using his whole 


’ 


endeavors to prevent thee from attaining! 


this, and frustrate to thee the passion of thy 
Redeemer. His temptations are constantly 
working, his snares ready, and his attacks 
always preparing to battle thy soul, as thou 
too feelingly knows by dear experience; do 
thou therefore keep as constantly on thy 
guard, knowing that the life of a christian is| 
a continual warfare. Pray earnestly to the! 
God of strength to support thee, recommend | 
thyself frequently to his protection, clothe! 
thyself with a firm faith and dependence on| 
this as with the surest armor; in it alone! 
repose thy confidence, and support thyself, 
with cheerful and enlivening hopes, yet take! 
care of heightening them to a security, for in| 
that lies the greatest danger ; it isa state not 
designed for this life. 

The church is militant here, but triumph- 
ant hereafter; there is no trophy without a 
warfare; every temptation, though afflictive 
at present, yet may be turned into a mercy. 
It is an opportunity given thee of conquering, 
and it is to the victor that the crown is due. 
Constantly watch, therefore, against his as-| 
saults, whose study it is wholly to prevent! 
thee from attaining it, and to plunge thee 
into utter ruin. 

6th. The heart is the workshop of sin as 
well as of grace; there first are formed the 
seeds of all thy actions as moral; first, there- 
fore, labor to have that truly sanctified by 
God’s Holy Spirit, and then endeavor to regu- 
late all the thoughts and actions of thy mind| 
by this reflection,—* What if this thought 
were seen by men as well as my person and) 
outward actions are? Could I[ justify it?! 
Could I own it as mine without shame ?” and 
yet thereis a much greater eye, (who must also 
judge thee for it,) that beholds thee. Let this 
constantly awe thee, and so study to correct 
thy thoughts, that if they were all to be de- 
lineated in one continued chain, and exposed 
again to thy view, and that of the world, thou 
shouldst have no cause to blush for them.| 
Remember it is thy soul, (and thought is the 
action of the soul,) that is truly thee. Thy 
real essence is such, as by thought thou makes 
and dresses that soul ; carefully banish every 
imagination, therefore, that has not a certain 
tendency to some good end of the creation, 





rT | 


itheatre of empty vanities, instead of a holy 
'tabernacle for the God of wisdom and purity 
|to dwell in. James LoGan. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Westtown Boarding School. 


The article in a recent number of “The 
Friend” in relation to Westtown, was in- 


teresting, and it is a hopeful circumstance to 
perceive the minds of Friends attracted to- 
| wards this valuable seminary. 

| The following, on the same subject, taken 
ifrom the “ Life of Philip and Rachel Price,” 
jby Eli K. Price, now an eminent jurist of 
| Philadelphia, is a just tribute to its character 
and usefulness, and coming from such asource, 
jcommends itself to the careful attention of 
| Friends of the present day. 

“ Towards the close of the last century, the 
|Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia, had come to the resolu- 
tion of establishing a Boarding School at 
| Westtown, for the better and guarded educa- 
ition of the youth of the Society. In the year 
1795, Philip Price was appointed one of the 
committee, which had charge of the construc- 
tion, opening, and supervision of the institu- 
ition. In this capacity he continued to devote 
‘much of his time from his first appointment 
juntil the year 1818, when Philip and Rachel 
Price were appointed the Superintendents, in 
|which offices they remained until 1830, mak- 
ing a connected service of thirty-five years 
for the welfare of that School. There were 
educated successively all their ten children, 


commencing with the day of its opening in 


1799 ; and to it those children owed nearly all 
that they received of an education beyond the 
primary instruction of the country schools. 
The course of studies did not then extend to 
the languages, but it was so much more and 
better than that then prevalent in the country 
as to be an invaluable blessing to them, and 
to the large numbers who have been educated 
there, numbering generally about two hun- 
dred of both sexes at a time, through now 
over half acentury.* The value of the in- 
struction derived at this seminary has been 
of incalculable service to the members of the 
Society of Friends, putting them generally in 
advance of others in otherwise equal circum- 
stances, for intelligence, respectability of char- 
acter, and power of usefulness. And though 
the immediate benefit be exclusively to mem- 
bers of the Society, the remote advantages 
have been widely diffusive through many of 
the States of the Union, not only from the 
number of educated citizens sent forth to mix 
as active members of the community, but by 
multiplying good teachers to spread largely 
the benefits of education. How much the 
Society of Friends have thus been the bene- 
factors of the country it would be difficult to 
over-estimate, and it is a stream of benefi- 
cence that flows in perpetuity. 

“Tt was during the superintendence of Philip 


‘and Rachel Price, that some of the local im- 


provements of the property were commenced, 
that have been since greatly advanced in the 
laying out of walks and planting of trees, 
now become groves of ample size, for shade 
and scenery; in keeping with the beautiful 
and varied landscapes that surround this 
quiet retreat of learning. But it was the 
moral and religious goverment of the house- 


* This was written about 1850. 


| 


sistants and pupils in which their usefulness 
was chiefly conspicuous. It was in congo. 
nance with the views of the Society, and with 
their own characters, mild, considerate and 
parental. All found there the best comfort 
and solace in their separation from parents 
and home—affectionate and sympathizin 

protectors and friends ; and departing thence 
they carried with them into the world an 
affectionate remembrance to be retained 
through life.” 

If Friends of a generation that has now 
entirely passed away did so much in establish. 
ing an institution which has conferred such 
great benefits, and have handed it down to 
us free from all pecuniary incumbrances, may 
we not honestly inquire of ourselves whether 
we are fulfilling our whole duty in aiding its 
usefulness by contributing to its support out 
of the abundance with which we have been 
blessed. 

There is one department in particular that 
has frequently claimed the serious considera- 
tion of many who are interested, not only in 
its welfare, but through it, in the rising 
generation and the future standing of the So. 
ciety ; and that is, that a more liberal and 
permanent compensation should be rendered 
to those who are engaged in the arduous and 
confining occupation of teaching. Could there 
not be contributed a permanant fund ex- 
clusively for this object, the income from 
which should be sufficiently large to attract 
and retain there the very best educational 
talent that is to be found in the Society? 
Men and women possessed of all the intel- 
lectual acquirements requisite satisfactorily 
to fill those important stations, and yet con- 
sistent in their appearance and deportment 
with the well known and long established 
testimonies of the Society ; men and women 
who should goin and out before the children, 
presenting to them at all times good examples, 
and saying practically, follow us as we are 
endeavoring to follow our dear Master and 
Redeemer. 

Selected, 

If we let the love of unity hush the voice 
of Truth, we shall drive out true religion. We 
may put off for awhile the day of conflict, 
but we shall thereby accelerate the triumph 
of asleepless, skilful system of religious error. 
The silent inaction under which an unbal- 
anced sentiment would hush all christian 
boldness and zeal for the truth, is the very 
mood for the successful propagation of wrong 
doctrines and practices—which deprecates 
nothing more than controversy, and desires 
nothing more than to be let alone to do its 
work in silence, under the dim shades, and 
hushed awe of wide spread mental bondage. 

There is in every true christian heart, & 
depth below which the love of unity ought 
not to strike its root, and another depth 
where the love of truth should be found grow- 
ing alone, deeper down than any other senti- 
ment, because identical with the love of Him 
who is truth itself—and for the sake of this 
we should be willing to give up life itself, or 
‘be driven into solitary orthodoxy beyond the 
bounds of any outward fellowship or com- 
munion. May a spiritual baptism of gentle- 
ness and zeal united come on us in its fall 
ness—that we may neither be bitter against 
a single opponent, nor abashed before a host 
—neither wounding charity by our harshness, 
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which we have already referred. ‘“ May all 
keep and walk in Christ Jesus, the Sanctuary, 
for in him are peace and safety, who destroys 
the destroyer, the enmity and the adversary. 
For Christ is your Sanctuary in this day of 
storm and tempest, in whom you have rest 
and peace. Therefore whatever storms or 
tempests do or should arise within or with- 
out, Christ your Sanctuary is over them all, 
and has all power in heaven and in earth 
given unto him; and none is able to pluck his 
lambs and sheep out of his Father’s or his 
hand, who is the true Shepherd; neither are 
any able to hurt a hair of your head, except 
it be permitted by his power for your trial.” 
It is only in this way that the plague can be 
stayed. There is also instruction and en- 
couragement in the declaration of the psalmist, 
“Then they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and He delivered them out of their dis- 
tresses. And He led them forth by the right 
way, that they might go to a city of habita- 
tion. Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forri1Gn.—The London Observer states that at a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet on the 16th inst., the American reply 
to Earl Granville’s note was read and discussed. It 

roduced a favorable impression, and was regarded as 
urnishing an opening for further negotiations on a 
basis of arrangements provided by the ‘Treaty of Wash- 
ington. : : 

It is reported that all friendly relations between 
England and Uruguay have for the present ceased. 

he French Cabinet have given official notice of the 
abrogation of the commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and France. 

A special dispatch from Paris to the London Standard 
says, a number of prominent Russians are now in that 
city negotiating with Polish refugees there for their 
return to their native country. The dispatch says the 
negotiations look to a reconciliation between the Czar 
and the disaffected Poles, a general amnesty for all past 
offences, and the appointment of the Grand Duke Alexis 
to be Viceroy of Poland. 

In the House of Commons on the 18th, Gladstone, in 
replying to Disraeli’s inquiry, declined to lay the recent 
correspondence with the United States government be- 
fore Parliament at present. He however stated that 
the last communication from the U. 8S. Secretary of 
State was couched in friendly and courteous terms, 
though the views of the British Cabinet were not adopt- 

An answer would be prepared and delivered to the 
American Minister in London, without delay. 

London, 3d mo. 18th.—Consols, 92§. U. 8S. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 92% ; ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 114d.; Orleans, 11} a 
114d. 

The committee of the French Assembly on the ca- 
pitulations of the late war, have submitted a report 
recommending that Marshal Bazaine be tried by court- 
martial. 

The Committee on the Defence of Paris have sub- 
mitted a report condemning the present system of forti- 
fications around the city, and the government has re- 
solved to fortify the points occupied by the Germans 
during the siege. ; 

The Assembly, by a large majority, have passed a 
bill for the suppression of the International Society. It 
is declared a criminal offence to belong to the society, 
and fines and imprisonment are the penalties of belong- 
ing to or having any connection with it, and in some 
cases offenders lose their civil and domestic rights. 

President Thiers consents to reduce the army con- 
tingent from 460,000 to 440,000 men, thereby saving 
ten millions of francs. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the Suez Canal was 
held last week. President Lesseps made a report, in 
which he stated that the directors had no intention of 
selling the canal to any government. The traffic over 
the canal is largely increasing. The receipts during 
the first two months of 1872 amounted to 2,577,000 
francs. 

Pere Morels Canon of the Cathedral of Bordeaux, has 
joined with other French ecclesiastics in a protest 
against the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


The Swiss Federal Council has appointed the 12th of | Mihoaukie.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.26; No. 2, $1.91. 


Fifth month as the day for the people to vote on the | No. 2 
ratification of the revised constitution, adopted by the | 


National and State Councils. 


The Spanish government publishes a decree authoriz- 
ing Ortega to lay a direct telegraph cable between 


Spain and England. 


corn, 364 cts. No. 
No. 2 barley, 58 cts. 


- 


- 2 oats, 31 cts. No. 1 rye, 673 


“An Exposition of the Faith of the Religions So. 
ciety of Friends, commonly called Quakers, in the fun- 
damental Doctrines of the Christian Religion: Prip. 


The Duke de Montpensier refuses to become a can-|cipally selected from their Early Writings. To which 


didate for the Cortes at the approaching election. 
partero also declines a nomination. 

An Austrian Imperial edict has been issued, dissoly- 
ing the Diet of Bohemia and ordering elections imme- 
diately for a new Diet, which is convoked for the 24th 
of next month. 

The Archbishop of Cologne has formally excommu- 
nicated four Professors of the University of Bonn, for 
their rejection of the dogma of papal infallibility. 

The Prussian government has requested the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ermeband to revoke the sentences 
of excommunication pronounced by him contrary to the 
laws of the country. 

At Rome on the 17th, a great demonstration took 
place in honor of the memory of Joseph Mazzini. There 
was an immense procession through the principal streets 
of the city. Good order was maintained throughout 
the proceedings. 


Europe, which, at the outbreak of the Italian war of 


1859, contained fifty-six independent states, now con- 
tains only eighteen. 

Late Mexican intelligence received last evening, an- 
nounce the recapture of Zacatecas by the government 
troops, under General Rocha, completely defeating the 
rebels under Generals Trevino, Guema and Martinez. 

The assassin of the Earl of Mayo has been executed. 


Es- 


is added, at the Author’s request, An Historical Intro- 
duction to the Memoir of George Fox, in Friends’ 
Library, Vol. I, by Thomas Evans.” 

The above work, commonly called Evans’s Exposi- 
tion, being out of print in this country, one hundred 
and fifty copies of an edition published in England 
have been imported, and are now for sale at Friends’ 
| Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. Price 
80 cts. per copy. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have ch: 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held at 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, the 29th inst., at 1 o'clock, 
P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admis- 
sions meet in the city on the morning of the same day, 
at 10 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Second-day evening, the 25th instant. 

Third month 20th, 1872. 





For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Second-day, the 25th instant, to meet the trains that 
leave the City at 2.30 and 4.40 Pp. M. 


He made a confession declaring that the death of the 
Viceroy was not the result of a conspiracy, as he alone 
designed and carried out the murder. He also said 
that he intended to kill General Stewart, who accom- 
panied the Earl of Mayo on his tour of inspection to 
Port Blair, and was only prevented from fully execu- 
ting his purposes by the promptness of his arrest after 
attacking the Viceroy. 

Unitep States.— Miscellaneous.—The interments in 
Philadelphia last week numbered 459. There were 
120 deaths of small pox, 52 of consumption, 28 inflam- 
mation of the lungs, 21 of convulsions, 17 of heart 
disease, and 14 old age. There were 13,171 commit- 
ments to the Philadelphia County Prison in 1871. No 
fewer than 9,038 commitments are referred to intem- 


The Stated Annual Meeting of Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee-room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second- 
day, 4th mo. 8th, 1872, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Puriip C. GARRETT, Secretary, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of Penmanship, Grammar, &e,, 
in the Girls’ department. Apply to 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


perance, that prolific source of crime. 


The aggregate wool product of California, for the last 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session opens on Second-day, the 29th 


year, was 24,276,253 pounds, an increase of nearly five|of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to send 
millions on the previous year. The clip of this season children to the Institution, will please make applica- 


promises to be much larger than that of 1871. 


Now that the Omaha bridge over the Missouri is 
complete, there is an unbroken line of rail from Oak- 
land, Cal., to Boston, 3539 miles, and even further east 


into Maine. 


During 1871, 12,884 persons emigrated from Sweden 
to the United States, by the way of Gothenburg; in 


1870 the number was 14,286, in 1869, 25,667. 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 


on the 18th inst. 


ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 108}. 
$6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $11. 


spring, $1.50. State barley, 85 cts.. 
Western mixed corn, 67) a 68} cts.; yellow, 69 a 693 


cts. Cuba sugar, 9} cts. ; refined, 12} ets. Philadelphia. 
—Cotton, 23 a 235 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. 
Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a 
Pennsylvania and western red wheat, $1.62 a 
Oats, 


$10.50. 
$1.65. Rye, 87 cts. 


Yellow corn, 64 a 65 ets. 
54 a 57 ets. 


Lard, 95 a 9} cts. Clover-seed, 9 a 93 


cts. per lb. Flaxseed, $2 per bushel. Timothy, $3.50. 
00 
Extra sold at 7} a 8 cts., a few choice 8} cts. ; 
fair to good, 6 a7 cts., and common 4 a 53 ets. per Ib. 
Choice sheep sold at 9} cts. ; fair to good, 6} a 
Receipts 
Hogs sold at $7.50 a $8 per 100 Ibs. net. 
Receipts 3,209 head. Baltimore.-—Pennsylvania wheat, 
Corn, yellow and white, 60 a 62 cts. ; 
Sugar- 
Chicago.—Extra spring 
No. 2 
Rye, 66 a 70 
Lard, $8.25 a $8.30 
St. Louis.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.39 a 
$1.40; fall wheat, $1.70. No.2 mixed corn, 40} cts. No. 
Cincinnati. 
—Family flour, $7.25 a $7.50. Wheat, $1.58 a $1.62. 
Corn, 44 a 45 cts. Oats, 38 a 42 cts. Lard, 83 a 8 cts. 


The arrivals and sales of beef cattle numbered 
head. 
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gross. 
8} cts., and common 6 a7 cts. per Ib. gross. 
12,000 head. 


$1.60 a $1.72. 
western mixed, 61 a 62 cts. 

cured hams, 124 a 13 cts. 
flour, $6.37 a $7. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.198. 
mixed corn, 36} cts. No. 2 oats, 30 cts. 
cts. No. 2 spring barley, 49 cts. 
per 100 lbs. 


Oats, 51 a 56 cts. 


2 oats, 36 cts. Barley, 70 cts. Rye, 80 cts. 


New York.—American gold, 110 a|sent. 
110}. U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1153; ditto, 1868, 1123; 
Superfine flour, $5.95 a 
White Michigan 
wheat, $1.75; amber State, $1.68; No. 2 Milwaukie 
Oats, 53 a 58 cts. 


tion, as early as they conveniently can, to AARON 
SHARPLEss, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. 0.. 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
304 Arch St. Philadelphia. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 27th 
instant, at 7} o’clock. Friends are invited to be pre- 
Epwarp Maris, Clerk, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
| CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
|charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 


nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Ti wenty-third” Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortTs- 
inGTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, in Smyrna, N. Y,, 
7th of Third mo. 1872, FraAnKiin RockweEtt, of 
Westmoreland, Oneida Co, N. Y., to Marra A, 
daughter of Benjamin Knowles, of the former place. 

Diep, on the first of First month, 1872, in the 85th 
year of her age, Atice C., relict of the late Elihu 
Pickering. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








